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28; HOMES OF THE FIRST FRANCISCANS 

donors, and is thus rather a collection of buildings 
than an harmonious whole. But it is picturesque 
in grouping, lying round three sides of a fine, open 
piazza, and though large enough to accommodate 
over a hundred brothers, it is simple and unob- 
trusive. In the fifteenth century it was partially 
destroyed by fire, and in the same century suffered 
desecration during the wars between the rival states 
of Venice and Florence. During the last century, 
also, the brothers were disturbed by threatened and 
enforced dissolution. They continue now in peace- 
ful possession on sufferance of the convent's present 
owner, who has it on lease from the municipality 
of Florence. 

The Guardian, Padre Saturnino da Caprese' is a 
man of unusual cultivation and large-minded 
courtesy, eager to welcome and shelter visitors ; 
unstinted hospitality is shown to all pilgrims of 
whatever degree. 

Further description of the commemorative build- 
ings, which, though early, were subsequent to the 
first settlement, and of the convent itself, would not 
help us to reconstruct the original scene. The 
existence of the buildings and the attendant modi- 

' HU GkiJa Illmtrala dflU l^trna contaiDS a detailed account 
of the present convent and its mirroundinga, the historical and 
traditional evnta coimected with it, and a complete list of the flora 
of the R 
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fications of the mountain's natural ruggedness make 
the nature of its appeal to S. Francis more difficult 
to estimate, but our main work must lie in an 
attempt to re-create the conditions he knew, and to 
set them as background to the traditions of his 
sojourn there. 

One of the most significant episodes of Francis' 
life is the account of his meeting with Orlando da 
Chiusi and the gift of La Verna. It is significant, 
because this mountain, the most glorious material 
possession of the Poverello, was the scene of his 
most intense and intimate spiritual experience. 
The incident is assigned by the Fioretti to the year 
1224, when Francis was forty-three years of age. 
This was undoubtedly the date of his last visit to 
La Verna, when he received the impression of the 
Stigmata; but a deed drawn up in 1274 by Orlando's 
sons, assigning 1213 as the date of his gift, proves 
conclusively that the meeting at S. Leo took place 
at least eleven years earlier than the date assigned 
to it in the Fioretti, and incidentally that the visit 
of 1224 was not Francis" first visit. The confusion 
is, however, explained, if we remember that the 
considerations of the Holy Stigmata, which form a 
kind of appendix to the Fiorelti^nre intended rather 
as a devotional exercise than as an historic docu- 
ment. The writer has, of course, obscured his aim 
by allowing himself to introduce a specification of 
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date which is out of place in such a treatise, but it 
is easy to sec that he is using his material with the 
freedom of an artist, combining in one canvas, for 
the enrichment of his central theme, the scattered 
scenes of a prolonged experience. He relates one 
visit only, and that the last and most vital, of S. 
Francis to La Verna ; round that visit he groups 
incidents which plainly belong to various dates. 

We gather from this source that Francis was 
journeying from the valley of Spoleto to the 
province of Romagna, in company with brother 
Leo ; and as they journeyed, they passed on foot 
by the citadel' of Montefeltro, now known as 
S. Leo. 

This little town, lying some miles to the 
south-west of S. Marino, is one of the most re- 
markable features of Central Italy. In the midst 
of a country distinguished by its natural rocky 
fortresses rising with startling abruptness from the 
wild mountain valleys and tablelands around, it is 

' The Italian "caatello," like the Latin "castnmi,'' ha» no 
exact equivalent in English. It survives only as a suffix which hai 
lost its tignilicance, in such names as Doncagter. The reality, how- 
ever, still exists throughout Italy. Id the Tiber valley, and ootably 
in the Marches and Romagna, every eminence bears its stronghold 
whose solid masonry b knit fast with the natural rock. It appeari, 
often up 10 the very gate, like the single castle from which it takea 
its name, consisting originally of the fortress of some noble, that 
cnctoted for defence within its walls the homes of his dependants. 
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the most remarkable of a!i. The castle of S, Leo, 
stiil used as a military station, is set on the summit 
of a precipitous headland, at the extremity of a line 
of sharp, rocky cliffs nf the same nature, though 
less pronounced. It is a rock of really stupendous 
proportions, rising from the land with a sheer and 
naked majesty with which few cliffs rise from the 
sea, and the meadowland breaks in green waves 
round its base. Approaching from S. Marino to 
the naked face of barren, rigid rock, and winding 
through the single gate up the steep paved street, 
the first feeling is of compelled submission to 
power rather than of glad subjection to beauty ; 
but the southern slopes of the miniature plateau 
are gentler in aspect, enringing the little town in a 
crescent of meadow-green.' 

^ From this southern slope can be seen ihe former convent of 
Sanrigne, founded by S. Francia. It stands about a mile Irom 
S. Leo, on 3 hilUide considerably below the level of the citadel, 
and is approached by a rough track, bordered by bracken and wild 
flowers, on the outskirts of an oak wood, which rises behind the 
convent, sheltering it from the north. The chapel is still in use for 
»ervice«, but since its suppression undei Napoleon L the content 
buildings hare fallen out of repair, and are now inhabited by 



According to Mariotti, a tradition curmt at S. Leo assigns the 
following origin to the name Santigne : — 

" Once when the holy man had set out walking with hii com- 
panions during a very dark night, and bad lost his way, nor could 
find any manner of oudct from the dense wooded undergrowth, 
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S. Leo cannot have changed veiy much since 
the memorable day when Francis and Leo passed' 
by, and at Francis' suggestion mounted up the 
steep road to take part in some festivities within 
the gates. The noble duomo, still intact from 
renoTation, may have been already completed. ThC' 
little church of the Pieve, close beside if, had cer- 
tainly existed for several hundred years, and the 
piazza on which Francis preached still crowns the 
single street, A great company had assembled at 
S. Leo to assist at the knighting of one of its 
counts. Francis' early associations, and the chiv- 
alrous instincts which long survived them, would 
lead him to take special delight in such a ceremony. 
To this was added his hope of gathering "some 
good spiritual fruit." It is worth while to trans- 
cribe in full the picturesque account given in the 
Fioretti of his meeting with Orlando. 

"Among the other gentlemen of that country- 
there ihone suddenly down from the heights above him a flame of 
exceeding brightness, so chat, walking in the light of it, and by it* 
radiance, they escaped From every peril, and reached a safe and 
convenient place, where they spent the rest of the night, after giving 
thanks lo God for His exceeding grace. In memory of which the 
holy father, when he had obtained that site from the Commune of 
the place for the building of a convent, desired that it should b* 
called Sant' Igne {holy lire), by which name it has always been 
called and is still called, though one word has been made out of 
two — Santigne," 
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who had come to join that knightly company was 
a great and, moreover, a rich gentleman of Tuscany, 
by name Orlando da Chiusi of Casentino, who, for 
the marvellous things he had heard of the holiness 
and the miracles of S. Francis, bore much devotion 
to him, and had a great desire to see him and hear 
him preach. Coming to the castle, S. Francis 
entered in and went up to the piazza where all the 
company of gentlemen were assembled ; and in 
fervour of spirit he mounted on a low wall and 
began to preach, choosing for the text of his sermon 
these words in the vulgar tongue : — 

•Taoio i il bene eh'io aspetto, 
Ch'ogni pena m'i dilwto.' 

And on this text, by the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, he preached so devoutly and so profoundly 
. . . that everyone stood with eyes and mind fixed 
upon him, and listened as if an angel of God were 
speaking ; among whom, the said Orlando, whose 
heart was touched by God through the marvellous 
preaching of S. Francis, resolved to commune and 
reason with him after the sermon of the things of 
his soul. So when the sermon was done he drew 
S. Francis aside and said to him: 'O father, I 
would commune with you touching my soul's 
health.' S. Francis replied : ' It pleases me well ; 
but go this morning and do honour to your friends 
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who have invited you to the feast, and dine with !< 
them.' And after dinner he returned to S. Francis ■ 
and set before him fully the things of his soul. 
And at the end this lord Orlando said to S. Francis : 
'I have a mountain in Tuscany, most meet for de- 
votion, which is called the mountain of La Vcrna,' 
and it is very solitary and perfectly 6tted for any- 
one who should wish to do penance in a place far 
remote from men, or for anyone who desires a 
solitary life. If it pleased you, 1 would gladly give 
it to you and your companions for my soul's 
health.' S. Francis, hearing so liberal an offer of 
a thing which he greatly desired, rejoiced exceed- 
ingly on this account, and praising and thanking 

' The name may perhaps be translated " Mountain of Spring," 
lu association with " lavcmo " or any derivative of the wintn 
teaaoD ig obscure, but no one who has spent some days of earlj 
spring in the beech woods which clothe the mountain to its summit, 
can doubt the truth of its spring title. It seems the very incarna- 
tion of the season in a barren place. Padre Satumino,* the preseni 
guardian of the convent, rejects this etyirology as too fanciful, aD<! 
prefers to derive Vema from Hema, which in the Italian and 
Maraian tongues signified rocks. He notes that Emici, Ertua 
Vernia, and lema are frequently applied to mountainous places, aw! 
quotes Virgil : " Hernica saxa colunt," and the comment of Servius ; 
" Satunorum lingua saxa hemx vocantur. Quidam dux Magnui 
Sabinus de suis locis elicuit, et habitare secum fecit saxosis ii 
moQiibuB. Unde dicta sunt Hernica loco et populi Hemic!." Thi 
relation between H, V and the jEoIic digamraa F, is sufficient t( 
ettablish the suggested etymology. 

• Cirffl UlMiiraia ditia ^tma. Prjto, 1901. 





first God and then Messer Orlando, he spoke thus 
to him : ' Messer Orlando, when you have returned 
to your house I will send to you some of my com- 
panions, and you will show them this mountain ; 
and if it seem to them apt for prayer and penitence, 
I will accept your gracious offer on the spot.' And 
when he had said this S. Francis departed, and 
when he had brought his journey to an end he 
returned to S. Maria degli Angeli ; and likewise 
Messer Orlando, when the festivities of that com- 
pany were over, returned to his castle, which was 
called Chiusi, only a mile distant from La Verna." 

There is a subtle kinship between the abrupt 
rocky heights of this district of Romagna and the 
wood-crowned peak of the Casentino. In several 
instances the impression of resemblance is strong, 
though almost too elusive for analysis : the forma- 
tion of the heights, and above all the sweeping 
effects of mountain horizon from their summits, is 
sufficiently similar to relate them, and it may well 
be that Orlando, listening to Francis' frank delight 
in the soaring, natural strongholds among which he 
hadjust passed, was reminded of the still more ex- 
alted and more lovely solitude which lay within his 
gift, and rejoiced in the thought of securing the 
near presence of a man whom report had already 
endeared to him, and to whom contact had bound 
him in an intuitive act of homage. 
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Francis was always a prince among men, now in 
his renunciation as earlier in his assertion of leader- 
ship ; high and low fell under the spell of his 
personality, and he received with a gracious dignity 
which was truly kingly the service and affection so 
naturally and spontaneously offered. In his boyish 
dreams of glory it was himself in identification with 
an idea, not in the narrow limits of a personality, 
that he exalted ; and he who harbours no dream of 
self, never fears to receive the worship which springs 
to enthrone beauty wherever sight is quickened to 
perceive it. Thus we never read that Francis shrank 
from proffered allegiance, or from material gifts, 
when the giver had so far entered into his mystic 
reading of himself in relation to his mission, as to 
give through rather than to him. We cannot toe 
much applaud the tact and insight of Orlando, who, 
after this single meeting, offered his mountain aot 
to the individual Francis, but impersonally tc 
" whoever should wish to do penance," and as ii 
for his own soul's health rather than for the gratifi- 
cation of his newly made friend. So offered 
Francis had no scruples. He who had left th( 
cell at Sarteano, which he had chanced to heai 
designated as his, accepts the gift of the mountait 
with the unhesitating joy of a child. There ii 
something which kindles the imagination in thii 
gift of a mountain, and something in the natura 
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^^luid unsurprised spontaneity of Francis' acceptance, 
which recalls the days of his royal visions. We 
lament the silence of history concerning the courtly 
Orlando, who was so wise and so cunning a dis- 
penser of his bounties. 

Then follows in the Fiorertty the mission of two 
brothers to La Verna under escort of Orlando, who 
was overwhelmed with joy at their coming. " And 
he, wishing to show them the mountain of La Verna, 
sent with them accordingly at least fifty armed men 
to defend them against wild beasts: and thus accom- 
panied, these brothers ascended the mountain and 
searched diligendy ; and at last they came to a part 
of the mountain well suited to devout contempla- 
tion ; and in this part there was a level space ; and 
they chose that place for their own habitation and 
for Francis ; and with the help of the armed men 
who were with them, they together made a sort of 
rude cell of the branches of trees, and so they 
accepted in God's name, and took possession of the 
mountain of La Verna and the place of the brothers 
in that mountain ; and they departed and returned 
to S. Francis." 

Very little time was allowed to elapse between 
the return of the Brothers with their enthusiastic 
account, and Francis' own departure. He was filled 
with joy at the success of their mission, and longed 
to enter on his new possession. The plan was speedily 




formed of consKrating the mountain by celebrating j 
there the fast of S. Michael, which was just about 5 
to begin. So he set out with three companions, | 
Angclo Tancredi, Masseo, and Leo, deputing to f 
Masseo the post of guardian and general director i 
on the journey. In this case the office of adminis- J 
trator was a nominal one : the little company were ' 
to follow no predetermined rule, nor to take thought 
for food, drink or shelter, that their mind might be 
free from all material anxieties, trusting to God and 
the courtesy of their fellow-men to supply theiTi 
needs. And in those parts of Italy where the' 
foreigner has not yet imposed his standard and 
circulated his coin, such confidence is rarely mis- 
placed. The appearance of a dwelling, however 
humble, is a sure guarantee of shelter and refresh- 
ment, proffered with eager and ungrudging hospi- 
tality. But the road to La Verna was long, and ia 
many parts altogether uninhabited ; on the second 
night, the Fioreltt records that partly from fatigue, 
partly on account of the bad weather, the Brothers 
could not reach a hermitage nor any town or village, 
but were obliged to shelter for the night in a deserted 
church, no doubt without the meal which they were 
to beg "at the hour of sheltering." But Francis' 
weariness could not find rest in sleep : his devotions 
are related by the Ftoretti in merely conventional 
terms ; we know only that, after a night of wakeful 
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agitation, he was too worn to face the long day's 
march on foot, and did not oppose his companions' 
decision to obtain an ass for him. They asked the 
loan of it from a poor labourer, who, hearing men- 
tion of brother Francis, and noticing perhaps the 
rude dress of the Brothers, asked them if they 
were followers of that brother of Assisi of whom 
so much good was told. Hearing that it was the 
same Francis for whom they were asking the ass, 
he made ready his beast and went with the Brothers. 
Then follows the episode eminently characteristic 
of Francis, and permanently characteristic also of 
the Italian peasant, who as host or guide deems he 
holds a brief for all questioning, and for a sage ad- 
mixture of advice. The peasant defined the respon- 
sibilities of a saintly reputation with an acuteness 
which delighted Francis. *' And when they had 
gone a little way, the peasant said to Francis ; ' Say, 
are you brother Francis of Assisi?' S. Francis 
replied that he was. 'Try then," said the peasant, 
*to be as good as all men hold you to be, for many 
have great faith in you ; and so 1 exhort you that 
there be nothing found in you but what men hope 
to find.' S. Francis, hearing these words, did not 
disdun to be admonished by a peasant, and did not 
say within himself: 'What beast is this who gives 
me advice ? ' as many proud folk who wear the cowl 
would say now ; but he at once threw himself from 
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off his ass and knelt before him and kissed his feet, 
aiid thanked him right humbly for having deigned , 
thus lovingly to admonish him." 

But Francis was soon called on to prove the 
practical efficacy as well as the sincerity of saint- 
ship. The little company had accomplished only 
half of the long ascent which on all sides leads from 
the plain to the great tableland beneath La Vcrna, 
when the peasant's energies gave out, and he began 
loudly to call on Francis to supply his parching 
thirst. Giotto has immortalised the discovery of 
the spring in one of the most simple and moving 
of his frescoes.^ His landscape is, of course, con- 
ventional, but it nevertheless may be said fairly to 
symbolise the bare inhospitable rock of the tra- 
ditional site midway between Rassina and La Verna. 
The stony mountain slopes are sparsely wooded in 
parts, but large stretches of the plateau are barren 
and apparently incapable of cultivation, and the sun 
beats down mercilessly through the long summer 
days on the wastes of loose shale, which in the 
heat of noon burns the sight almost torturingly. 

Vasari's description of La Vcrna as a savage 
desert, though doubtless based on hearsay, and 
certainly most inapplicable to the wooded peak, 
which alone is truly La Verna, not ineptly ex- 
presses the sense of naked isolation which creeps 
1 Is die Upper Church of S, Frucetco at Auiu. 
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over one at midday up the stony path from 
Rassina. 

Seeing that Orlando did not send to welcome 
Francis till the day following his arrival, we are at 
liberty to suppose that the travellers halted after 
the discovery of the spring, and did not finish their 
journey till the cooler airs had begun to creep 
round them. From this point La Verna would be 
ever before them, towering above the surrounding 
heights, but still unrevealed in beauty; it is seen 
only as a great dark-crested rock dominating the 
solitudes, but it casts its influence far down to 
meet the wanderer who towards sunset makes it 
his bourne. 

Up the steep road' he climbs, still stepping into 
daylight, while the evening shadows are blurring 
the outline of the lesser hills. Looking back, he 
sees peak after peak rising behind as he mounts 
into the upper air, quickening visions of un- 
dreamed expanse and unvoiced solitudes. We 
can picture the joy with which Francis passed for 
the first time from the dusty, toilsome road into 
the marvellous calm of his wooded solitude. A 

1 The road from Bibbima, winding up rocky and wooded 
ilopes from a deep river lailey, it iocomparably moie beautiAil ihnn 
the road or track from Rauina, which, commg from Atezzo, wm 
the way geceraily taken by Fraocia, the former road being of much 
later formation. Bibbieoa, la kilomectet duunt, ia the neveit 
point on the rulway to La Versa. 
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magic circle seems drawn round the base of the | 
great rock. The soil is no longer barren, but 
covered with green, soft turf. Flowers grow in 

abundance among the meadow grass, watered by 
gcndy trickling freshets, and the glorious woods 
creep down to shelter them. The convent build- 
ings peer over the precipitous ramparts of La 
Verna, and above them the solemn woods are pre- 
served in all their beauty, guarded as a sacred 
thing from the ravages of the profane woodman 
whose hand is too evident in all the country-side. 
Convents have everywhere rendered this inestim- 
able protective service to the trees of Italy, 
Where they are found there is sanctuary for 
trees and birds. It is impossible to describe 
the sense of uniqueness inspired by this incom- 
parable wooded solitude. The trees have gained 
a sacramental majesty from the transcendent 
solemnity of their position. They do not confine, 
they humble yet exalt the spirit. They are no 
dark sun-reft anchorites ; the sun's morning and 
evening beams penetrate their depths. At his 
rising, he streams through the beeches round the 
mountain's base, bathing the sight in translucent 
green. And at sunset the upper heights are 
illumined. The lower woods lie then in shadow, 
but the arrowy pine-trunks shine in strange mottled 
clothing of snowy lichen and sunlit moss. 
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It is 3t this hour that we may imagine Francis 
first drawing near to his mountain, the crown and 
glory of the Franciscan heritage. He received a 
welcome which was calculated to make him enter it 
with joy, as an incorporated member of the forest 
brotherhood. "And drawing near to the foot of 
the rock of La Verna itself, it pleased S. Francis 
to halt awhile under an oak which was above the 
path, and is there to this day ; resting under it, 
S. Francis began to take note of the situation of 
the place and of the country round ; and as he 
stood thus considering, lo, there came a great 
multitude of birds from various parts, who by 
singing and flapping of wings showed the utmost 
joy and gladness ; and they wheeled round 
S. Francis in such a way that some perched on 
his head, some on his shoulders, and some on his 
arms, some on his lap, and some round his feet. 
At sight of this, the companions and the peasant 
were greatly amazed ; and S. Francis with great 
joy of heart, spoke thus : ' I believe, dearest 
brothers, that it is pleasing to our Lord Jesus 
Christ that we should dwell in this solitary moun- 
tain, since our sisters and brothers the birds show 
such joy at our coming.' And when he had said 
these words, they rose and went on ; and at last 
they came to the place which his companions had 
first chosen." 
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A litde chapel, known as the Chapel of the Birds, 
marks the spot of this hippy welcoming, at the 
foot of the last ascent to the convent, in an angle 
of the way. 

News was at once taken to Orlando of Francis' 
arrival, and next morning he hastened to visit him 
with provisions for his entertainment. Francis 
was already in prayer, but not yet withdrawn from 
the company of the Brothers, and he received his 
new friend with a joy which must have amply 
repaid him for his gift, for Francis' joy was in- 
fectious, and his delight in the mountain was 
undisguised. Their mutual salutations were 
followed by Intimate talk, and then Francis 
proffered his request for a rude cell at a stone's 
throw from the shelter of the Brothers, in which 
he might remain alone to pray. The place he 
chose was below the level of the Brothers' oratory, 
sheltered from their observation by a great mass of 
rock, and overshadowed by a magnificent beech ; 
from it he would look out over the wide expanse 
of mountains to the south-west. By the time 
Orlando's company had put together a humble cell, 
evening was drawing on, and Francis, after a short 
address, dismissed them with his blessing. Thea 
Orlando called the Saint and his companions aside, 
and exhorted them to send to his casde to supply 
all their needs, reminding them that bodily neces- 
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isity might well distract them from spiritual things, 
land assuring them that he should take it ill if they 
Ihesitated to avail themselves of his service. When 
Ihe had gone, Francis set himself to counteract the 

■ possible cifect of too great lavishness. "And 

■ amongst other things, he Impressed upon them 
[-above all the observance of holy poverty, saying : 

* Do not pay too much heed to the charitable offer 

I of Messer Orlando, lest in anything you offend 

I our Lady and Madonna holy Poverty. Know for 

certain that the more we shun poverty, the more 

Bhall we be shunned by the world and shall suffer 

I need ; but if we embrace holy poverty very closely, 

I the world will come after us and feed us boucti- 

1 fully, God has called us in this holy religion for 

the salvation of the world, and has made this pact 

between us and the world : that wc should set a 

good example to the world, and that the world 

should provide for us in our need. Let us then 

persevere in holy poverty, for it is the way of 

perfection and the pledge of eternal riches.' " 

Wc have noticed that the Fiorett't combines all 
incidents in the narrative of a single visit. It is 
plain that hitherto, and with the probable exception 
of the devotions outside the ruined church, our 
authority has been treating of the first visit to La 
Verna ; but from this point, in the absence of 
documentary evidence concerning the intermediate 
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visits, we are no longer able to distinguish the 
chronology of the incidents related, and are obliged 
to accept the lead of the Fioretii in arranging all 
events in a consecutive sketch of Francis' last visit, 
culminating in the impression of the Stigmata, 
One incident only, related in the Speculum Pir- 
feclioms^ may be included here before we pass to 
the last experiences of Francis on La Verna ; it 
plainly belongs to a time of less complete isolation 
from the Brothers than he observed during his 
Jiu'cwell visit. 

"One day, while he was keeping Lent in the 
mountain of La Verna, his companion at meal time 
laid the fire in the cell where he was accustomed to 
eat, and when the fire was kindled he went for 
S. Francis to another cell where he was praying, 
carrying with him a missal that he might read him 
the gospel for the day; for he always wished to 
hear the gospel which was read that day at mass 
before he ate, when he could not hear mass. 

"And by the time he had come to the cell where 
the fire was kindled for cooking, the flames had 
mounted even to the roof of the cell and had set 
it on fire; his companion did what he could to 
extinguish the fire, but he could not do it alone. 
For blessed Francis would not help him, but took 
up a skin with which he was wont to cover him- 
1 ^1-. Ftrf., 1 1 7. 
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self by night, and went off by himself into the 
wood. 

" Now when the brothers who were encamped a 
long way from that cell saw that the cell was burning, 
they came running from their place and put out the 
fire. Afterwards S. Francis came back for the 
meal, and after the meal he said to his companion: 
* I will never have this skin over me again, for it 
was because of my avarice that I did not want 
brother Fire to burn it.' " 

Brother Leo, with true artistic instinct, builds up 
his picture of reserves and confidences. He is as 
eloquent in what he withholds as in what he com- 
municates. We get a curiously fascinating picture 
of the aloofness of Francis, utterly unconscious for 
the moment of any responsibility towards his 
human brother, or of any anxiety for the fabric 
which brother Fire was pleased to devour. Leo 
understood his friend too well to press him for help 
in quelling his favourite element : there is no 
request or refusal recorded, but his simple state- 
ment, "Beatus vero Franciscus noluit juvarc ipsum," 
is eloquent of past experience. 

In the farewell visit to La Verna, Leo was not 
only the most intimate, but the sole companion of 
Francis, who from the beginning regarded this time 
as a final and almost sacramental consecration of his 
vhole being in anticipation of approaching death. 
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Special provision was made by him against any! 
intrusion from the outside world. " ' Brother Leo, 
when it seems good to him, shall bring me a little 
bread and a little water ; and on no account what- 
ever are you to let any come to me that are of the 
world,' but do you answer them for me.' And 
when he had said these words, he gave them his, 
blessing and went away to the beech-tree cell, an<t 
his companions remained in their place, firmlyi 
resolved to obey the commands of S. Francis,*^ 
He was only too well accustomed to interrupt 
tions from the crowd of those who are always 
seeking a sign ; and though at La Verna he wai 
sufficiently remote to secure him from vulgaf 
intrusion, he no doubt anticipated some distractioo 
from the near neighbourhood of Orlando. 

This was, as it were, the first act of Francis' last 
drama on the mountain. He was still on the out- 
skirts of his crowning experience, but we see that it 
already determined the form of his visions. Ow 
day, standing by his cell in contemplation of tht 
great fissures and isolated rocky masses which arei 
striking feature of the mountain In the neighbour 
hood of the beech-tree cell, it seemed to Franci! 
that they had certainly been cleft from the mountaii 
in the hour of Christ's Passion. And it is cleai 
from the awe and mystery with which he investct 
' " Secolari " as opposed to " religioii." 
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this conviction, that the identification of his own 
body with that of Christ in his sufferings was 
becoming daily more defined. But the absorption 
of Francis in contemplation of the divine grace 
did not weaken his human sympathies ; his insight 
into the thoughts and desires of the Brothers was 
quickened with the increasing intensity of his 
spiritual rapture. 

He gave touching proof of his understanding 
when Leo, conscious of his friend's growing in- 
firmity, was overcome during the lonely vigil by 
the sense of approaching desolation and loneliness, 
and began to crave some tangible proof of Francis' 
affection. Francis was swift to guess the half- 
defined longings of his companion, and calling him 
one day, bade him bring pen and ink and wrote for 
him the formula of blessing, still preserved at 
Assisi : — 

" Braedicit tibi Dominui et cuBlodUt te ; 
Ostendat facien] suam tibi ct misereatur tui : 
Convertat vuhum iuuni ad le et dct tiln pacem." 

And at the foot of the parchment he set a cross, in 
the form of the Greek tau, adding the more inti- 
mate and personal blessing : " Dominus benedicat 
f. Leo te." This he gave to Leo, saying: "Dearest 
brother, take this paper, and keep it diligently till 
your death. May God bless you and guard you 
against all temptations. And be not dismayed if 





temptations come to you, for I deem you then I 
most a friend and servant of God, and the more | 
you arc assailed by temptations the more I love ' 
you. I tell you truly that no man ought to consider | 
himself a perfect friend of God, till he has passed 
through many temptations and tribulations." And [[ 
Leo's weight of depression was lifted from him, | 
and his " temptation " suddenly departed from 
him. ! 

Francis himself was not without doubts and I 
misgivings for the family committed to him. Dis- i 
sensions and signs of insurgency were already 
beginning to appear among the Brothers, and the 
bitterness was increased for Francis by his sense of 
growing inability to continue his personal control, 
the one sure corrective to their discontent. 

We hear of at least one anxious questioning 
concerning the future of the Order, during this, 
fast on the mountain, set at rest by an angelic 
apparition ; it was but one of many such inward^ 
wrestlings, which during these last years must have; 
tormented Francis. I 

But now the second and most strenuous act o^ 
the drama was to open. As the festival of the( 
Assumption of the Virgin drew near, Francis beganj 
to long for a still more remote place of meditation; 
It is not unlikely that despite his precautions, the! 
devout curiosity of the Brothers encroached from 
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time to time upon his solitude, and it is clear 
from the instructions given to Leo, in his choice of 
a new place, that Francis was particularly anxious 
to prevent his spiritual colloquies from being over- 
heard. Stationing Leo at the door of the common 
oratory to test his success, Francis proposed to move 
to a point from which his voice would not carry 
to the shelter of the Brothers. The first choice 
proved still too near, but at last they discovered a 
place which, from its almost perilous isolation, 
seemed at least to promise security from intrusion, 
"And as they were seeking, they discovered on the 
side of the mountain, facing south, a secret and 
most fitting place for his devotions ; but it was 
impossible to reach it on account of a horrible and 
fearful cleft in the rock of great extent, across 
which, with great pains, they laid a plank in the 
manner of a bridge and crossed over." The actual 
spot cannot now be distinguished. It was clearly 
in the neighbourhood of the perpendicular southern 
wall of rock known as the Precipizio, which from 
the meadows below appears to bear the main block 
of convent buildings ; but the original character of 
the mountain in this part has been considerably 
inoditied by passages and chapels, forming a kind 
of setting or outer temple to the precincts which 
for the Franciscan family were the shrine of their 
most sacred mysteries. Francis* continued adherence 
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to this portion of the mountain is significant of' 
the effect produced on his mind hj his vision con- 
cerning its formation. He was no doubt attracted 
by the romantic and startling irregularity of its 
appearance, as also by its inaccessibility, but far 
more by its imagined connexion with the Passion, 
of Christ. The spot now chosen by him for his. 
meditations immediately overlooked a strangely 
rent and jagged embrasure in the mountain side, la 
the midst of which rises in apparent disconnexion 
from the surrounding rock, the remarkable fragment 
known as Sasso Spicco, attached to the mountain 
only by a disproportionately narrow base, im- 
perceptible from above. A permanent causeway of 
solid masonry now bridges the chasm across which 
Francis had to set his plank, and it is difficult even 
imaginatively to isolate his rocky promontory. 
The curious indentations visible in the face of the 
precipice below his cell were impressed on it, in 
the imagination of his followers, by the hands and 
face of Francis, whom the solid rock received into 
itself from the assaults of the devil. 

More attractive than the ministrations of brothei 
Rock is the relationship between Francis and thi 
falcon, who nested near to his cell, and took upoi 
itself the office of daily alarum, refusing to leavsj 
its flapping and its song till it had made sure: 
Francis was thoroughly roused to say matins : but; 





the legend, with characteristic Franciscan tender- 
ness, endows the bird with sympathy which exalts 
its office above the mere exercise of clockwork 
precision. "And if S. Francis was more tired at 
one time than another, or more feeble or infirm, 
this falcon, like a discreet and compassionate person, 
would begin to sing later than usual. And so 
S. Francis took great pleasure in this clock ; for 
the great watchfulness of the falcon drove from 
him all idleness and incited him to prayer ; and 
beside this, sometimes by day it would sit tamely 
with him." 

The weariness caused by his increased austerities 
found rest and refreshment also in heavenly music. 
Francis, meditating on the joy of the blessed, was 
filled with intense longing to share in their 
minstrelsy. " And as he stood wrapt in this 
thought, an angel appeared to him with great 
splendour, bearing a viol in his left hand and the 
bow in his right ; and while S. Francis stood 
full of amazement at the sight of this angel, he 
drew the bow once across the viol ; and suddenly 
was heard such tender melody, that the soul of 
Francis was filled with sweetness and deprived 
of every bodily feeling ; so that, as he afterwards 
told his companions, he believed that if the angel 
had drawn the bow again across the strings, his 
soul would have fled from his body for the intoler- 
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able sweetness of iL" Francis* heavenly visitors 
make music on the instrument he had most loved 
to imitate, when he went through the woods near 
Assist, drawing a rude stick across his crooked arm, 
and singing to the imaginary accompaniment. 

In entering upon this last period of contempla- 
tion, Frands bad repeated with increased stringency 
his instructions against any kind of disturbance. 
Even Leo was no longer free to visit his master 
with food at such times as it might seem good to 
himself. He was to come once a day only, and 
once in the night at the hour of matins, and he t 
to come in silence. At the head of the bridge hfl^ 
should call : " Lord, open thou my lips," and i ' 
Francis replied, he was to cross over and saw 
matins with him ; if not, to depart at once. Exce|M 
for their mutual devotions, the visits were to ! 
made in silence. 

One night, towards the festival of the Holjri 
Cross, Leo went as usual to the bridge and waits 
for Francis" answer to his watchword ; but .„ 
answer came. Overcome by the sickening sense all 
exclusion, which must have been growing durin* 
his enforced aloofness, and craving to support his 
friend in the weakness which he must have seen ta 
be daily gaining ground — perhaps even half dread- 
ing lest a sudden transport should have snapt th4 
frail thread which bound his soul and body — Lea 




disobeyed Francis' order, and crossing the bridge 
entered his cell very quietly. It was empty. And 
Leo by the light of the moon went up into the 
woods and crept softly about, looking for Francis 
among the deep shadowy hollows of the rocks 
which fringe the western edge of the mountain. 
"And at last he heard the voice of Francis : and 
drawing near, he saw him on his knees in prayer, 
with face and hands raised to heaven : and in 
fervour of spirit he spoke thus : 'Who art thou, 
my sweetest God ? What am I, thy most vile 
worm and useless servant ?' And he continued to 
repeat ever these same words, and said no other 
thing." 

We do not know what followed. Leo himself 
keeps silence on all these moments of intimate 
communion on the mountain ; in his biography he 
never draws the veil from the reserves of this time. 
In a single paragraph, appended to the blessing of 
Francis, he records in the simplest terms the im- 
pression of the Stigmata ; we do not know how 
far he was capable of entering — except in the 
sympathy of a love which was content silently to 
accept where it could not understand — into the 
mystic communion of Francis with the universal 
spirit and its natural manifestations ; we can only 
gather from the account of the Fioretti, that an ex- 
traordinary radiance seemed to surround Francis in 
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this hour ; what he himself called " a light of con- 
templation"; and enfolded in this light, his vision 
penetrated into the depths of God's infinite good- 
ness and wisdom and power, though still across the 
brightness of his vision fell the shadow of his own 
insufficiencj'. 

Wc have few recorded visions of Francis on his 
mountain, but many passing mentions of recurrent 
ecstasy : and it would be strange if, amid all his 
wrestlings, great peace and joy had not come to 
him there. Night and day are nowhere more 
sweetly wedded ; it is in the hour when they join 
hands that the deepest and most penetrating glories 
arc revealed. Night after night Francis must have 1 
climbed from his post on the lower rock into the | 
great solemn woods, in the hour when the beech 
leaves shine in transparent radiance among the 
gloom, and the scent of flowers is most subtly 
drawn from their mossy bed. 

Night after night he must have out-lingered the 
fervent afterglow, while twilight drew her dusky 
veil of dewy mist across the line of purple moun- 
tains, and have watched the moon changing from 
gold to silvery wanness, as she rose above the pine 
woods, or unconscious of her motions, have wel- 
comed her sudden radiance on his path as a divine 
response ; and heedless of the creeping damps, 
have knelt in prayer till matin twilight, as on 




this night when Leo came upon him in the 
Woods, and withdrew to watch his intercession 
from afar. 

"When the vision seemed to have departed, Leo 
began to return to his cell, rejoicing in the joy 
which he felt had been granted to Francis. "And 
as he was going securely on his way, S. Francis, who 
had heard the rustling of his feet upon the leaves^ 
commanded him to wait for him and not to go on. 
Then brother Leo obediently stood still and awaited 
him in great fear, so that, as he afterwards told his 
companions, he would have rather that the earth 
should open on the spot and swallow him up than 
wait for S. Francis, who he thought would be dis- 
pleased with him ; for he always took great heed 
not to offend his fatherhood, lest, for any fault of 
his, S. Francis should deprive him of his company. 
And when S. Francis had come up with him, he 
asked him : ' Who art thou ? ' And brother Leo, 
all trembling, replied : ' I am brother Leo, my 
fiithcr.' And S. Francis said to him : * Why didst 
thou come hither, my brother lamb ? Did 1 not 
tell thee not to come watching me ? Tell me, by 
holy obedience, if thou didst see or hear aught ? ' 
Brother Leo replied : * Father, I heard thee speak 
and say several times : Who art thou, oh my 
sweetest God ? What am I, thy most vile worm 
and useless servant?' And then Leo, falling on 
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his knees before S. Francis, confessed disobedi- 
ence to his command, and asked his pardon with 
many tears. And afterwards he prayed him de- 
voutly to explain to him the words he had heard, 
and to tell him those which he had not heard." 
Francis, with surpassing tenderness, granted his 
request, and shared the vision with his companion, 
piercing with swift intuition through the apparent 
neglect of his wishes to the heartsick loneliness 
which had prompted it. No reproof could so com- 
pletely have restored the old loyalty of their 
relationship as this most touching sign of his 
confidence. Francis may even have felt that he 
had, in some measure, neglected his faithful com- 
panion, and have awoke with a sense almost of 
contrition to a realisation of his loneliness, remem- 
bering the earlier instance of his depression. So, 
with a crowning act of loving consideration, he let 
Leo continue his ministrations beyond his wont of 
late, bidding him bring, before his final dismissal, 
the book of the Gospels, that God's pleasure con- 
cerning himself might be made known by hi» 
favourite method of opening the book at random, 
after prayer for divine guidance. The same childish 
test had, in the beginning of the Order, determined 
the formula of the rule, it is not strange that the 
book opened at the subject of his constant medita- | 
tion — the Passion of Christ. " For which thing it 
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was given him to understand that as he had 
followed Christ in the acts of his life, so he must 
follow him and be made like to him in his afflic- 
tions, and sorrows, and in his sufferings before he 
passed from this life." This anticipatory formu- 
lating of an event which was yet scarcely matter of 
speculation, need not make us dismiss the Fioreifi 
as of no historical value. Despite the exuberance 
of the narrative, it reveals such subtle and sym- 
pathetic divination of the state of Francis' mind 
XX. this time, that these "Considerations of^he 
holy Stigmata" are our surest guide to under- 
standing him. The intermixture of subsequent 
reflexion, with the event they relate, discounts 
their value as a consecutive historic document, 
but not as an interpretation of a spiritual ex- 
perience. 

Francis' meditations increased in joy and an 
intimate realisation of God's presence. "From 
this point onwards he began to taste and to feel 
more abundantly the sweetness of divine contem- 
plation and of divine visitations." 

At last came the day of the Holy Cross, the 
day in which all his meditations were centred. 
And in the early hours before the dawn, Francis 
threw himself in prayer before the door of his 
cell, facing towards the east, and he prayed after 
this manner: "O my Lord Jesus Christ, two 
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graces I praj' of Thee before 1 die : the first, that 
in my life I may feel in my soul and in my body, 
so far as is possible, that pain which Thou, sweet 
Lord, didst bear in the hour of Thy bitterest 
suffering ; the second is that I may feel in my 
hc«rt, so far as is possible, that exceeding love by 
which Thou, dear Son of God, wast kindled to 
bear willingly so great suiFcring for us sinners." 

This is the first recorded prayer in which Francis 
consciously frames the desire, that had grown with 
him and become a part of his being, to bear in his \ 
body "the marks of the Lord Jesus" ; and now ' 
for the first time he received the assurance of its ; 
fulfilment. "And the fervour of his devotion 
grew so greatly within him that he was wholly 
transformed into Jesus through love and com- 
pMsion." 

It is only with great reverence that we may 
venture any comment on this scene of Francis* 
life : to him it was undoubtedly its crown — a final 
pledge of union with the divine teacher to whose 
law his lite was entirely devoted in spirit and in 
letter. On one side we may fee! that it was the 
weakness of Francis, not his strength, which in 
its consummation on La Vcrna has been regarded 
by his followers as the convincing and incontest- 
able proof of his sanctity ; for the impression of 
the Stigmata was an experience that could only have 
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become possible after a long period of unceasing 
contemplation on the physical fact which it renewed. 
But we must remember that Francis' life was 
not passed in barren contemplation of the Passion 
of Christ. The image of the crucified, which he 
bore always in his heart, had two aspects for him 
— both of which find expression in the prayer just 
recorded — exceeding pain and exceeding love ; and 
bis life was a constant effort to combine these two 
aspects in himself. Thus the apparition which 
traditionally impressed the Stigmata on Francis is 
rightly figured as a winged seraph ; it was the 
body of Christ glorified to which his own was 
to be conformed ; his physical experience was 
spiritualised and raised from earth to heaven. It 
is impossible to express more truly this mystic 
relation than in the words of the Fioreiti: "He 
felt exceeding joy in the precious look of Christ, 
who appeared to him so lovingly and gazed on 
him so graciously : but, on the other hand, seeing 
bim crucified on the cross, he felt unmeasured 
grief from compassion. Moreover, he marvelled 
greatly at so fearful and unaccustomed a vision, 
knowing well that the infirmity of suffering is 
not consistent with the immortality of the seraphic 
spirit. And as he stood thus in wonder, it was 
revealed by him who appeared to him that by 
divine providence this vision had been shown 
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to him in such a form ; in order that he might 
understand that not by martyrdom of the body, 
but by the illumination of his mind, he must be 
wholly transformed into the express image of 
Christ crucified as he had thus marvellously 
appeared to him." 

And the light which shone into Francis' soul, 
assuring him forever of his participation in the 
love as in the suffering of Christ, and filling 
his mind with a strength and joy greater than his 
growing physical pains, seemed to surround La 
Verna, and illumine all the mountains and valleys ; 
the splendours of the dawn were endowed on 
that morning with a peculiar radiance, and when 
the tale was told afterwards to the shepherds, who 
had been watching on the country-side, they bore 
witness to the glory transcendent with which day 
broke upon the mountain. 
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•cob of L» Maiti, 171, »7i, »7) 
■cob of Spidi Laogt, dliten of 
Gubbio, 164 
Juoba of Seiteaoli, viiii of, to S. 
Prancii when Ulter wii djring, 87, 
gg; 119,195 
■copone ill Todi, 178 

ohioDci Agricoli, 97 

, oha, Brother, B], 114 
ohn of Li Penni, aj9~(>i. 169 
ohn of Li Vcma, ijo, 171, 175,176 

' oha of Pirmi, 196, 141 

oniper, fimlhcr, 14-7, 114 

U Vtrai, los, IJ5. ijo, ijj. '«<>, 

i6j, 167, 172, 17], 178 uj.i lint 
joumej, and finwell riiit to, of 
S. Fnncii, 191-7, 501-16 
Leo, Brother, 11, i], 15 ; vition of, 
tg ; Eamoui d»lD(ue of S. FnncM 
•ith, 121-Ji 160, i6j, 204, io(, 
»7i, 184, 186, 191, joi-J, 305. 
]ol, 309, ]ii, ]ii ; reference to, 

■ -"y, 59. *'i &s. 83. 87. 



h JOl 



of S, Fni 



• lo, 



1,«,1<. 
Leo, Cirdi 

104, 110 
Leo, Pidre, note by, (i, ji 
Libenta, Brolher, 167 
Le Celle, 141 Uf.f iacidenti reUliog 



1+6-7 i 174 
Leopirdi, poet, i;9 
Leopirdi Pi lice, R«] 
■ ■ rrLu. U Pope, 6« 



Loreto, 157 

Lo Spcco of Monte Pincniio, bnilt 
by S. Beniirdino of Siena, 9], 174, 

Francii connected wilfa, iS; ; 19] 
LaSpeiimeDlOiConTcnt or, 139-41 
Liipone, CouDt of Aiiiii, 41 

Mtcenti, 146, i;o 
Mircbet, the, ill m^, ■;□, 157, 160, 
i6i, 169, 174, 17s, 176, 177, 184 
Margnret, the Magdalen of the Order, 

Cononi. 147-9 

Miriini, gsotation fi-om, 67 

Maricnmo. 41 

Marlotii, Padre, reference to work by. 



irniore, 189, 191. 

■Meo, Brother, 97 
iaerva, temple of 
.neeting of S. Fra. 

f. 37 



I and hii father 



Mogliai . 

Monte Aguto, 160 

Monte CaMie, i;o h;.,' fimoui in- 
cident of the conreriion of robber) 
connected with, ij6-«o 

Monte Caiiiano, i;4 

Monte Catrii, ifi], 151 

Monte Comero, 234, 135, 171 

Monte Cuceo, 10$ 

Monte Frontano, i6j 

Monte Giorgio, I70-), 175 

Monte Maggiore, lol. 174, 186 

Monte Oreile. iSi 

Moale Pincrtiin, 174, 177, iSi, igi, 
.83 

Monte Ripido, 119 uf. 

Monte Subaiio. 13, 14, 15, Jo. Jl, JJ ; 
Beaeilielineiof.41, 67, 90,91 ; up- 
he)*il at iDcIci on, 98-9 : 101 : 



icia, village of, 141-4 



^^^m^^i^^H 


3:2 INDEX 1 


N.pol«n I, 1+5. 1I5 


Poni NooT*, A»i.i, »8. 46. Ill 


N.™i. .77. 18., >8l 




N«,tbeYrilerof. 177, 189,191 




NoeOT,i5,i05. 113 


Port! Saol Angelo, Perogin, 119, 110 


NuBUni, »js 


Porta Cipuctini, Auiii, 90 




Portarii, 179. '8= 


OiUndo af Chiuii, igj, iSi, 18] i 


Poteoia, ihe, 14-, 149 


dsctiption of meeting a(, with S. 




Fnncii, 186-9 • p!t of Li Venii 


Ami«, 14, 15,17, 11, II, 14,15.51, 


bj. .oS.F™d^i!Si 19°* ^9". 


33. 4», 45. 48, 49. S* i tito'y ot, 


19s. 19S, 199 


63 uj. I origia of nunc of Portiun- 


0.inio, lunb lucncd by S. Fruid. 


mla, 67 ; remoTil of S. Fraori. W, 


from ro»tkrt of, 149 


68; grant of. to S. Fraadi, 70 [ 




incidenti in conneetion with 71-5 ; 


P»cifito, Brolhir, "King of Verwi," 


viait of Ugolino, Bithop of Oalia, t«. 


44, 4S. ">9 i ''""n "^ " Sin Pittro 


76 ideieripliun of po«rtj-at. 77-81 J 


diBo™., ..o,i4*.M7-9 




Picifico, Fnndtan pricM of the 17th 


and Betloni, Sj ; S. Francit arned 


Picifico, Broihet. of Soffiano, 167, 16S 


10, when dying, 86} 114, iii, iig^ 


181 


Pjpini, 99 




P.ulofFoi;gno.™i,™.[,u[llb7..78 




Pmoj, pc*k of. U Vmii, .78-9 


Riuina, 194, 195 


Penni San Ciovinni, 169-70 


Recanili. 154, iS7-6» 


Pcngiino, fellow tlndenl of Roger »1 


Rieli, citj of, 43, 181, lol, loS, 307, 


Bolojo., »7J 


loS-lo; lennon of S. Fiancii in 


Peragii, IJ, 17, II J, 1161 aiiDciition 


Pia«.of,liOil..,li3,lis,»i9j 


of Brother Gilei with, iiS, 119. 


vallfyindpUinof, iS8»f. 
Ripon, Lord, bit generoni patronage of 


■»7i ■65.-79 


Peter of Mogliano, 141 


S. Damiano, 45, 46 


Peter, Brother, of Treja, 1(0-1, 15;, 


Rivo Torto, 43 1 large conieDt at,4g| 


156. »S7 


little but of, 14 i original intealioB 


Petr.j...ilUgeof..6s 




Philipp.,n.li.cof T0.1HI79 


S J i ihtlter giiien to leper. «. 54-5 1 


Pi.»La,r««<.Aiii«i,i7 


[ncideouuwcialed with, 56-63, 6S, 


Piiiu Nuov.. AMiii, i& 


71 


PiedlloCD, village oS, 189 ; like 0^ 120 


Robbia, della, felieh from Ichool ot 


Pietrilungi, 16 J 


LaVema.jgl 


Pieve, church of the, S. Leo, i8« 


Rocca, or caitlc, Aiiiii, 16 




RocchieiuoU, or little Rocca, Aialti, IJ 


Pieve Saa Sleliiio, iGo 


Roger. Brother, 179, iii, 143, 144, 


Poggio Buicone, mountain tillage of, 


»4S. a7J 




Romagn..»«4.»89 j 


>. Ponle delli Tnve, 144^6 


Rome, 191 J 


■1 Pontes. ViItOT>no,A..i».ij 




H_ Ponlictllo, licenie for bnildiog mieiM 


withtheCar«ri.9S}Uleof,reUted ' 


H* utied, to F. F. Sictrdiao, 50 


hy Conrad of Offida, 95-7 i ftirther ' 


^H Porta Moiaoo, Aiiiii, ifi, ;i 





F 



Salimbene, Eile of Jd^ 

birdi told by, 196 

S. Angelo, Perugia, 1 : 

- I Angelo in Pin 



Fnncis . 



Irgin 



5. FracicMco, Atiiti, 14, 1 7. >9. »o, i 
14, 6;, 116 ; fmcoei by Giollo 1 
1 94. 194- i 



loS, log 
S, Anthpny of Padul^ i;; 
S. Anthony, ontory of, mun 

BrotheriK, iR], 1S6 
S. Bcrnirdina of Siena, 9] ; oratoi? 

nf. 178 
S. Bcacilctto,A»iii, 14,41 { con vent of^ 

67 i abbot of. 6S, 69, 70 ; monk) 

of, 70, 71 i dertniclion oi; .00, 

San Benedcllo Aniico, abbey o^ l6j 

S. Benedict, iSi 

S. BoDaventura, cryital pyx and chalice 

of, pfCKtved, 155 
S, Chiira, Ataiii, 14, i£ ; eimpuiile 

of. 91 
S. Ciire, Frederick II. [epulicd by, 

18 jehoirof.iqs ontory iodi:«rden 



S. Franceict 

i6j, X64. 
S. FcinceiR 



Cingoli 



^iJ 



I, Ml 



Valojan 
Peniii San Giavanni, 
rjio, 170 



p of, with S. 



3* i 1} i 

companiona at S. Dai 
cell (or S. Fnocii prepa 
fiieweU to S. Francii o , . , , 
nectiod of with the Portiunmla, 
■ndviiitto.g;; 10; ;at SanlAngelo 
with her aiiter, 106, log 
S. CiociliiH), convent of, i;o 
S. Damiano, Aitlii, 14, li-jo ; S. 
FraDcit It, ];-; ; complelioa of^ 
41 i Laitin Dtmhi, compoied it, 
43 I Ii« viiit of S. FfMci. to, 45 } 

4(,46i6l,g7, Ij's, 114 

S. DoBBia, AMili, 1] 

S. Eleuterio,iio 

S. Fabiuo, valley of Rieti, Icaown 
a> S. Maria detll Foleit*, 111, 
ai]-6 ; S. Fnndf it atj, (it 



270 
S. FraDCei 
S. Francei 
S.Fr.ncia, birth 0^11 

withS. Clare,]!-] , 

33-Si bf(t for food and oil, jl, J9 1 

hit Ltmda Dimiai, 4]-i, 114; 

pOTcrly of, 77-Sl J wonted cheer- 

wcokneii of eyci, 43, 114 ; church 
mfceping e.pedilion. o!, 8] ; carried 
to the Portiuneula to die, g6, g? ; 
death of, jg { lait journey of, to 
AHi.i, ■■], II4i on Lola M.g- 
giore, 116-18 i famoui dialogue at, 
with Brother Leo, iii-{ j incidenla 
relating to, in connection with 
SicleiDo, i]9-4i 1 in connection 
with Le Celle, 146, 147; re- 
ceive! the imprexion oflheSligmali 
at La Veraa, 160, ig], ji4-«) 
entry of, lata Borgo, 161-1 1 laming 
of "Brother Wolf" by, 167-71 gat 
Ld Speco, ig; ; ponriila of, 19; j 
Chriitmaicelebrationby.atCreecio, 



withie 



:oS i tale . 



atRieli,1iO; ai S. Eleulerio, a 1 « { 
at S. Fabiano, 11; ; Aral journey of^ 
to the Marches, 111 i iloae Kgure 
of, at Cingoli, 1;}; deicriptlua of 



ingol. with 0.1. 



DfCbioil 






3g6>-9 ; deacription of itrit jonmey 
at, to La Vcrna, 191-7 ; incidcar 
in connection with farewell nnt 
to Li Vema, ]oi-it 

S. Fnndf of Pavia, oratory of, 178 

S. Fotluiutc^ Auiii, Sj 
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